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Jounstown, originally named Caughnawaga, 
was founded about the year 1770, by Sir William 
Johnson, who resided here during the latter ym riod 
of his life, essentially in the rank, and with much 
Sir William and 


his family, by various means, became 


of the splendor of a nobleman. 
POSSCSS¢ d of 
the 


country, and had many tenants and retainers under 


vast tracts of valuable land in this section of 


them. Their great possessions, however, were con- 
fiscated during the revolutionary war, on acecount 
The vil- 


lage of Johnstown is about 4 miles north of Fonda, 


of their adherence to the British cause. 
the seat of justice for Montgomery county, and 44 
from Albany. ‘The accompanying engraving shows 
the appearance of the village as viewed from the 


first elevation south, on the road to Caughnawaga 


or Fonda village. ‘The courthouse is the first 
building seen on the left with a spire ; Mayfield 
mountains appear in the extreme distance. ‘The 


village contains a bank, an academy, 4 churches— 
] Presbyterian, l Episcopal, L Dutch Reformed, 
It is 
situated on a handsome plain, skirted on the north 


and 1 Methodist—and about 250 dwellings. 


and west by Cayadutta ereck, and on the south by 
a hill of moderate elevation. It was regularly laid 
out by Henry Oothoudt, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, 
and Christopher P. Yates, state commissioners, in 
The village 


of Kingsboro is 4 miles north-east from Johnstown ; 


1784, and was Incorpo! ited in 1807. 


ithas a Presbyterian church, an academy, and 


about 40 or 50 dwellings. "This villaee has acquire d 














some celebrity, as being the place where great 
quantities of dressed decr-skin gloves and mittens 
have been manufactured. ‘The town of Johnstown 
was originally organized by the name of Caughna- 
its territorial limits have since been 


Population 5,408. 


waga in 1798; 
much reduced. 

William Johnson was born in Ireland about the 
year 1714; he was a nephew to Sir Peter Warren, 
the naval connnander who distinguished himself at 
the siege of Louisburg in 1745. Sir Peter having 
married a sister of Chief-justice De Lancey of New 
York, purchased a large tract of land on the Mo- 
hawk, and about the year 1734, sent for his nephew 
to come to America and superintend this estate. 
Young Johnson first established himself at the mouth 
of the Schoharie, afterward erected a house in the 
town of Amsterdam, and subsequently the hall at 
Johnstown. ‘To fulfil the duties of his commission, 
he learned the language of the Indians, studied 
their manners and cultivated their acquaintance. 
Ifis situation between Albany and Oswego presented 
a fine opportunity for trade, and he carried on a 
large trattic with them, supplying them with goods, 
By 


au course of sagacious measures he obtained an in- 


and receiving in return beaver and other skins. 


fluence over the Indians greater than was ever pos- 
sessed by any other white man. 

In 1757, 
mand of the provincial troops of New-York, whom 
he led to Lake 

j 


first victory eained 


Jolinson was intrusted with the com- 


Gecorge, where was achieved 


on the British side 


commencing at that period. 


the 
, In the war 


For this Victory, to- 
wards which he did but little more than barely 
hold the place of commander-in-chief, he reecived 
from the house of commons £5,000 sterling ; and 
from the king, the title of baronet, and the oflice of 
superintendent of Indian affairs. In 1759, being 
at the head of the provincial troops employed under 
Gen. Prideaux to besiege Fort Niagara, he became 
when that officer was killed, the commander-in- 
chief: by his activity and skill he defeated the 
enemy and obtained possession of the fort and gar- 
rison. In 1760, when Gen. Amherst embarked at 
Oswego on his expedition to Canada, Sir William 
brought to him at that place 1,000 Indians of the 
Iroquois or Six Nations, which was the largest 
number that had ever been seen in arms at one 
the * Sir William 
Johnson possessed considerable talents as an orator, 
not u little 
owing to the impression made upon them by means 


time in eause of England. 


and his influence over the Indians was 
of his elocution. * * * * Ile had wives and con- 
cubines, sons and daughters, of difierent colors.” 
By Lady Johnson he had 3 children—I1 son and 2 
daughters. His son, Sir John Johnson, took side 
with the British, in the revolutionary war, and be- 
One of 
and the other 
Sir William died suddenly, at 
Johnson Hall, July llth, 1774, aged 60 years ; 


came the scourge of the Mohawk valley. 
the 


Sir Guy Johnson. 


daughters marned Col. Claus, 


and was succeeded by his son in his title, and also 
to his post as major-general of the militia. 

The following anecdote respecting Sir William, 
scems to evinee, that in his dealings with the In- 
dians, who have a good reputation for cunning, he 
Hendrick, the chief of the Mo- 
the house of Sir William when he 


was not outwitted. 


hawks, was at 


received several rich suits of laced clothes. Soon 


after, the chief came to him and said, * I dream.” 


* Well! what did you dream?” © 7) dream you 
give me one suit of clothes.” This hint eould not 
be austaken or well avoided, and acecordinaly 
Hendrick received a suit. 


Su William 


dreamed last night.” 


Some tune afterward 
Hendrick, said to him, ** I 
Did What did you 


* [T dreamed you gave me a tract of 


mecting 


you! 
dream ?” 
land,” describing it. Hendrick at first paused at 


the enormity of the demand, but at length said, 
* Youmay have the land; but we no dream again, 
you dream too hard for me.” 


thus stated 


The tract of land 
been 


obtained, is 


to have 12 miles 
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were oe oer ~~ a 


county of Herkimer; the 
title to it was confirmed by the King, and was 
culled the ** Royal Grant.” 


square, in the present 


The power which Sir William Johnson acquired 
over the Indians descended to his son and to his 
nephew, Col. Guy Johnson, who succeeded him in 
the agency of Indian affairs. As the family had 
derived most of their wealth and consideration from 
the crown, they were, as might be supposed, devo- 
ted loyalists. In 1775, Gen. Schuyler prevailed 
upon the Indians to agree to be neutral in the com- 
ing conflict. It appeared, however, that the influ- 
ence of the Johnson family prevailed with the In. 
dians, and induced them to join the British cause. 
It also appeared that Sir John was fortifying his 
house and arming the Scotch Highlanders, his 
tenants and adherents. Congress having heard of 
these movements, sent Gen. Schuyler to disarm 
these persons, and take other measures to secure 
the tranquility of Tryon county. Schuyler set out 
on this niussion with 700 militia, but before he 
reached Caughnawaga his force had increased to 
three thousand. At Schenectady a deputation of 
Mohawks under the influence of the Johnsons met 
him, and with much artfulness endeavored to dis- 
On the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1776, Gen. Schuyler despatched a letter to Sir 


suade him from advancing. 


John, requesting him to mect hun on the morrow: 
they accordingly met, and after some subsequent 
delay, he and the Scotch gentlemen agreed to make 
a delivery of the arms of the inhabitants. Sir John 
likewise agreed that he would not go westward of 
German Flats and Kinsland district, and that six 
Scotch inhabitants might be taken as hostages. 
On the 19th, Schuyler marched into Johnstown 
and drew up his men ina line; the Highlanders 
were drawn up facing them, and grounded their 
arms. ‘The military stores were surrendered : and 
this service being performed, Schuyler amd thi 
militia returned. It was found aiterward that the 
Highlanders had not delivered up their broadswords 
or aimmunition, 

Gen. Herkimer was left by Gen. 


Schuyler to 
complete the disarning of the hostile inhabitants. 
Sir John, notwithstanding his word of honor, con- 


tinued his hostile intrigues with the | 


ndians, and 
otherwise forfeited his promises. It was tound 
necessary to secure him, and in May, 1776, Col. 
Dayton was sent on this duty. ‘lhe tories im Al- 


bany gave notice to Sir John of his approach, and 
the knight and his followers fled to the woods, and 
escaped to Canada, arriving at Montreal alter 
muneteen days of suffering and starvation. [he 


left his residence in) much chest 


with the family Bible and papers were buried in 


1 . 
Haste: an won 


the garden. On arriving in Canada, the 
British 


the regiment of tories called the Royal Greens. 


1 
paronct 


Was conuuissioned a colonel, and raised 


By his adherence to the British, his immense estate 
was forfeited, and this appears to have inspired him 


with implacable revenge. 


On Sunday, the 21st of 


May, 17380, at dead of night, Sir 


Jolin Johnson, 


with a force of about 500 men, part of whom were 


ludians, made an incursion into Johnstown. Lk 
had penetrated the country by way of Lake Chaim- 
plain to Crown Point, and thenes through the 
woods to the Sacondaga river. ‘lhe following ac- 


count of this incursion is 


L5th, 1780. 


irom @ new paper pub- 


lished June 


By the Jatest intelligence from Schenectady, 
we are infonnued uiat Sir John Johnson, (who sty! 
hutasel® Lieut. eolonel commanding the hin 
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Royal Yorkers, in the parcels given to some of the 
prisoners,) on Lord’s day evening, the 21st ult. 
made his first appearing at Johnson Hall, undis- 
covered by any but his friends, who no doubt were 
in the secret. On Monday, about daybreak, they 
began to burn all the houses except those of the 
tories, beginning at Aaron Putnam’s, below ‘T'ripe’s 
Hill, and continued burning to Anthony’s Nose, or 
Acker’s house, except a few which by the vigilance 
of the people were put out after the enemy had set 
themon fire. ‘There have been burnt 33 houses and 
out-houses and a mill; many cattle were killed in 
the field, and 60 or 70 sheep burnt in a barn. 
Eleven persons were killed. Col. Fisher [Visscher] 
and his two brothers fought with great bravery, 
when the two brothers were killed and scalped ; the 
colonel went up stairs and there defended himself, 
but being overpowered, was knocked down and 
scalped, on which they plundered the house, set it 
on fire, and then went off. ‘The colonel recovering 
a little, though he was left by the enemy for dead, 
pulled one of his dead brothers out of the house 
then in flames; the other was consumed in the 
house. It is said that the doctors have hopes that 
Col. Fisher will recover. His mother had a narrow 
escape for her life, being knocked on her head by 
an Indian; but she is like todo well. Capt. Han- 
sen was killed by an Indian, who had formerly 
been used by him with kindness, and professed 
much gratitude. Old Mr. Fonda was cut in sev- 
eral parts of his head with a tomahawk. Had it 
not been for the alertness of Mr. Van Vrank, pro- 
bably more would have been butchered by their 
sauvage hands; he alarmed the people along the 
way to Caughnawaga, who by crossing the river 
saved their lives. Having done all the mischief to 
the distressed inhabitants they possibly could, they 
returned to Johnson Hall in the afternoon ; when 
Johnson dug up his plate, and about sundown 
marehed for the Scotch Bush, about four miles, that 
evening. Hfe has 15 or 20 of his negroes who had 


been sold; several of his tenants and others have 


gone with him. fe has permitted some of his pris- 


Ilis whole 


oners to return on parole. force when 


he landed at Crown Po nt. Iss ud to be about 500 
nen. 200 of them British, part of his own regiment, 
ind Indian C; pt. Putnam and four men followed 


them in their retreat four days, on their way to 


Lake Champlain. He saw him 24 miles from 
Johnson Hall Nome think they will take their 
route to Oswaatchie: but it se« m nnprobable, as 
they have not provision sufficient with them. His 


execllency the governor has collected a body of 
militia to intercept their way to Lake Cha nplain; a 
yn the New Tha 
Col. Van 
with S00 inen, is in pursuit of h 


, : 
nuniber have also marched fre Ipstiere 
grants for the same purpose : Schaick, 


n by the way of 


We hear that the enemy had thei 


iy 


Johnstown. 


feet much swelled by their long march: and being 


greatly fatigued, it is hoped our people may eon 


up with and give a good account of 


Licut. 
colonel and his murdering banditti.” 
In this exeu sion, Mr. Sampson Sammons and 


sons, all stanch whigs, residing in Jolms- 


town, were captured by the enemy and their dwel- 
lime laid in ashes. ‘The elder Mr. Sammons and 
h youngest son, a youth of eighteen, were re- 
! d by Sur John Johnson, but Jacob and Freder- 


ick, the other sons, were taken to Canada and con- 


fined um the forte ol Chamblee. ron this place 
they made their es ipe, and aitera series of dreadthal 
Th n 1 itn flieht throueh i 


mar AAA AARP AAAS a a ar 


A long and 
interesting account of their adventures is given in 
Col. Stone’s Life of Brant. 


* A singular but well-attested occurrence,” says 


rived in safety among their friends. 


Col. Stone, “ closes this interesting personal narra- 
tive. The family of the elder Sammons had long 
given up Frederick as lost. On the morning after 
his arrival at Schenectady, he despatched a letter 
to his father, by the hand of an officer on his way 
to Philadelphia, who left it at the house of a Mr. Levi 
De Witt, five miles distant from the residence of the 
old gentleman. ‘The same night on which the letter 
was thus left, Jacob dreamed that his brother Fred- 
erick was living, and that there was a letter from 


him at De Witt’s announcing the joyful tidings. 


The dream was repeated twice, and the contents of 


the letter were so strongly impressed upon his mind, 
that he repeated what he believed was the very 
language, on the ensuing morning—insisting that 
such a letter was at the place mentioned. ‘The 
family, his father in particular, laughed at him for 
his credulity. Strong, however, in the belief that 
there was such a communication, he repaired to 
Mr. 
De Witt looked for it, but rephed there was none. 


the place designated, and asked for the letter. 


Jacob requested a more thorough search, and behold 
the letter was had 


Jacob then requested Mr. De Witt to open 


found behind a barrel, where it 
fallen. 
the letter, and examine while he recited its contents. 
He did so, and the dreamer repeated it word for 
word.” 

In the summer of 1781, another expedition was 
sent against Jolinstown. ‘This was conducted with 
so much secrecy, that on the 24th of Oct. the ene- 
my, about one thousand in number under Majors 
Ross and Butler, were upon the settlement at War- 
Col. 
Willet, who was at Fort Renssclacr about twenty 


renbush before their approach was suspected. 


miles distant, on hearing the news, immediately 
marched for Fort Hunter, which he reached carly 
on the following morning with all the forees he 
could muster, being but 416 men in all. When 
that Ross and Butler 


the preceding day crossed the river some dis- 


he arrived he re, he learned 


had 


tance below Tripe’s Hill, and arrived at Johnstown, 
about the middle of the day, killing and taking the 
people prisoners, destroying buildings and cattle on 
pass the 
river, Col. Willet pushed on in pursuit of the enemy. 


their way. Hlaving effected the 


ive ot 


Hlaving ascertained their 


position, he detached 
Major Rowley, of Massachusetts, with part of his 
force, by a circuitous march, to fall upon the rear of 
the enemy while he attacked them in front, a short 


Hall. The 


ited and general, but the militia under Col. 


distance above the battle beeann spir- 
W illet 
gave way and ran in the utmost confusion to the 
Ilere the colonel sue- 
But the defeat 


would have been complete, had not Major Rowley, 


stone church in the village. 


eceded 


in bringing them to a halt. 

at this period of the action, emerged from the woods 
. . } 

and fell upon the enemy’s fear in the very moment 

The fight 


ainmtamed on both sides with obstinacy 


of ther exultation at their ¢ asy victory. 
was now In 
ill near sunset, when Wallet was enabled to collect 
a respectable foree, with which he returned to 
The 


* pre . od on 


the 


field, battle 


and agaim mingled in the fieht. 


1 


was kept up till dark, wher 


all sides, fled in disorder to the wood 


nor stop yn d 
nules distant. "The loss of 


conflict wa 


ountaAin SEX 


the Ainencans im this about forty 


wie number hall d, and 








** Major Ross retreated up the north side of the 
Mohawk, marching all night, after the battle. In 
the morning he was pursued by Col. Willet, but 
was not overtaken. ‘The region of country over 
which Ross retreated, after he had passed the set- 
tlements, lies twenty or thirty miles north of Fort 
Schuyler, and at that time was uncultivated and 
desolate. His army suffered much from hunger.—It 
was on this retreat that Walter Butler was killed: he 
was pursued by a small party of Oneida Indians ; 
when he arrived at West Canada creek, about 15 
miles above Herkimer, he swam his horse across 
the stream, and then turning round, defied his pur- 
An Oneida 
immediately discharged his ritle and wounded him ; 


he fell. 


the Indian plunged into the ereek and swam across ; 


suers, who were on the opposite side. 
Throwing down his rifle and his blanket, 


as soon as he had gained the opposite bank, he 
raised his tomahawk, and with a yell, sprang like 
a tiger upon his fallen foe. Butler supplicated, 
though in vain, for merey ; the Oncida with his 
uplifted axe, shouted in his broken English— 
Valley ! 


and then buried it in his brains : 


* Sherry remember Sherry Valley? 


he tore the scalp 
from the head of his victim still quivering in the 
agonies ol death, and ere the remainder of the Onei- 


spirit of Walter Butler 


das had | 


joined hin, the 
had yor lo vive up its account. The pl ice whe re 
day. ’"— 


he crossed is called Butler's Ford to this 


Campbell's Annals of Tryon County. 
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From the Juvenile Porget-Me-Not. 
SEVEN AND SEVENTEEN, 
RY MISS Ss. C. HALL. 

* Anp am I indeed—indeed seven years ol 1 to- 
day ‘ And in seven years ore, DUPrPSse, shi 1] I Ly 
a young woman, and have my own way, and do 
always as I please?” 

Yes, miy be auty sg 
And d rty is any Ios ks as I like P 

wii My darling, yo 1ao so now.” 

* Well T know that,” replied the pretty littl 
lady, pertly ; * but no one then will dare to say, 
Miss Ida, don’t. or Miss Ida, do: because then I 
shall be I know what-——” 

* An angel, my dea e 

* No—something better.” 

* And what can be better than anangel, my 
precious !” 

* Why, a beauty and an heiress, tobe sure. La, 
nurse, how stupid you are not to know that!” 

* Oh you dear, sweet, clever little creature— 
they may well say, in the house-keeper’s room, 
and servant's hall, that you are the most wonderful 
child that was ever born.” 

* | don’t care what they say, in the houskeeper’s 
room, or the servant's hall,” retorted Miss Ida with 
an aristocratic toss of her head; “ Let me hear 
what they say in the drawing room. I wonder, 
will papa, when he returns to-night, admire the 
ease and grace my dancing-master speaks of—lol 
tol, lol de rui de ree.” And the embryo heres 
pirouctted before the ehe val-glass that graced het 
nursery, almost as well as a dancing master could 
desire. 

; } am very certain no young fricnd of mine can 
have read thus far without feeling convineed that 
Ida Leverton belonged to the unhappy class ofl 
clildren spoilt; and that her s lly and ignorant 
nurse was guiding her to destruction Providence 

. 

#\ 
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had given the little heiress of Leverton a great 
deal of beauty and a fair share of understanding. 
She had, moreover, a quick and ready wit—such 
as wise parents and sensible governesses may so 
bring under subjection—turning it to quicken 
thoughts, not words—that, though a dangerous 
thing to play with, it may become a pleasant and 
profitable thing to use. But, my dear reader, the 
mother of poor Ida died a few hours after she was 
born; and as her father had much to think of, she 
was left entirely to the care of a foolish though 
affectionate servant. She had aunts: but [ regret 
to say they very erroneously considered the little 
girl too young to be injured by the soci ty of Nurse 


We shall see. 


It was Ida’s birth-day ; and her papa, before he 


Scroop. 


left home, had invited a number of nice ladies and 
gentlemen, and a great many little folks, to his 
house, to spend the evening—and there was to be 
a dance—and the carpet in the great drawing-room 
was removed—and the beautiful curtains and 
couches that had been covered with ever so much 
striped cotton, were disrobed, and looked as beau- 
tiful as—oh dear! my young friends must find the 
simile. Well, Ida’s thoughts, I am sorry to say, 
ran upon nothing but finery for ten days at least 


before this grand gala: and she had neglected 


i 


every thing in the shape of work or lessons, and 


talked of blond and boquets as if she were a mil- 
liner’s maid. I beg it to be understood, that I 


would not make the acquaintance of any young 


lady who disreg 


arded her apparel, whose frock was 
not always neatly closed, whose hair did not shine 


a a ' 
and throw off the sunbeanis as they came ¢ 


, 
Decals 
I know that a well ordered mind will invariably be 
shown by well ordered and well fitted garments. 
s J admire is of habit, not of prepara- 
tion: and next to ‘a sloven,” all rational people 
one who thinks time is lke a 
gossanicr, only usclul in frtiering and ftlouncing. 
But to my story. 


Ida was ushered into the drawi 


| | room by nurse 
Scroop, who whispered, * Hold up your head, my 
darling, and speak out, and show off your dancing: 
you'll beat them all out, though there are a creat 
inany strange ladies—my beauty— that’s a love!’ 
And the old nurse parted with her nurseling, after 
idimuustel t precious war-and-poison ad- 
Vir 


liow the lanips burned—how the music played 
—how the lad proused how the children waltz- 
ed—lI leave to my young friends’ imagination. Ida 
would have been perfectly happy, had she not over- 
heard Lacy Sarcast s 15 to Lady Deafness, that 
litthe Ceeilia Tloward earried herself much bette: 


than Miss Leverton. Now, she had so often been 


told to hold her head up, that she imagined it must 


be holding it well: and she positively strained her 
neck in the effort to make it as long as Cecilia's 


Presently Mr. Leyerton, who had not entered until 


the company were assem! led, came ta her, and 
taking her hand, led her across the room, and in- 
troduced her to a mould, pale lady, who to ik her on 
her knee. and kissed hes so very kindly, that tor a 
little while she ceased to think about her own 
Honiton lace frock and her silver band; an 
thought the liked the strange visitor better than 

iy ole =] had ever scCcn 

She is very like you, Leverton,” said the lady 

ind Tam rt t least LI hope, that she i wn 
il ° 

* She h been udly neglected, I fear, repite 
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Mr. Leverton, * and knows very little worth know- 
ing.” Ida was astonished ; she thought she knew 
a great deal of every thing worth knowing. 

The lady smiled and kissed her again. 

* This is her seventh birth-day,” said Ida’s 
papa: adding, * what will she be in ten years’ 
time?” 

* Every thing vou could wish her, Tam sure, if 
she 1s properly managed,” replied the mild lady. 

“If she has learnt nothing good, I am sure she 
has learut nothing bad,” observed Mr. Leverton; 
‘and that, at least is something.” 


I am 


that the mind never remains inactive ; if she has 


**Tcannot agree with you. convinced 
learned nothing good, she must have learnt some- 
thing bad. Hlowever, we will try and root out the 
evil as soon as possible, and sow good seed in such 
fertile ground.” 

* Are you to be my governess, then ?” inquired 
Ida, who drew such conclusion from the tenor of 
the lady’s words——** Are you to be my governess ?” 
she repeated, looking into the mild lady's face, who 
she peree ived grew v¢ ry red. 
said Mr. 
Leverton, patting her cheek and smiling at the 


* Little girls must not ask questions,” 


same time. 

‘May I again say I do not exactly agree with 
you ?” observed the lady. “ Little girls may sure- 
ly ask questions, provided they do it in a modest 
quiet Manner, and without interrupting the conver- 
sation of others. Curiosity is a virtue, when it 
secks to diseoyer what is necessary and useful to 
be known ; it only becomes dangerous when, like 
the lady in Blue Beard, it peeps into forbidden 
things.” 

* T have read Blue Beard,” said Ida, anxious to 
display her inforination, “and a great many other 
| 


books :” adding, witha dangerous longing for ad- 
miuration, * Did you sce me dance 

* Yes, my de we” 
Ida looked as if she 


expected some commen- 


dation ; but neither the lady (whose cheek was 
igain pale) nor her papa added one word of prais 
‘This mortitied the little maid s idly, and she felt 
re ady to burst into tears. She, however, restrained 
herself and was som again called upon to dance 
with Sy bella Les] 

said the 


Mr. Leverton : “ but I did not like to 


‘She certainly dances very gracefully,” 


pale lady to 


tell her so, because she appears to solicit applause ° 
a female cannot be too carly taught the danger of 


vanity, and the true 


mcitement to accomplish 
ment 

* And what is true the incitement?” 
* But you would not make a woman merely 


No—I would make her greatly useful. I 


consider accomplishments to be so as well as 
knowledge. Eyen inthe formation of a flower, 
thie \lonehty ha made the more beautiful part 
essential to its value "The gaudy leaves of a tul p 
protect the werm trom injury. On the same prin 
cip I we dh every woman educate uther 
to form a valuable whole, than a brilliant part 

I have heard yue very clever Is Say, 
that educat i 3 aiwavs the clicct of circuin- 
stance 

Vor hh t ! ent who pe rmitted it 
to be so!” replied the lady, “I too, have often 
neara the ob rvatio > but never iro thos« who 
basac d jor in their youth. Tam willing 
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to admit that strong minds are capable of great 
exertions, and frequently educate themselves; yet 
they always remind me of a garden, where some 
glorious flowers are cherished with peculiar care, 
but where you are perpetually annoyed by disa- 
greeable weeds, that increase, multiply and mar 
the beauty of the parterre. Nevertheless, granting 
that strong minds perform great things, what is to 
become of the weak ones? they are not less valu- 
able in the sight of their Creator because of their 
weakness; though if neglected in their youth, they 
too often become wicked. But T am betrayed into 
the error of speaking a homily where I only intend- 
ed to make a reply. The young ladies will expect 
us to lead the way to their early supper ; and a 

“We shall have plenty of time to talk over dear 
Ida’s education,” interrupted her father, as he con- 


ducted the lady to the supper-room. 





startled and surprised at the agitation of her nurse, 
who, when she conducted her from the drawing- 
room, almost suffocated her with tears and kisses. 


wont have a step-mamma !” 

* And who told you, you had a step-mamma !” 
said her father. 

“Oh, I know that lady is my step-mamma, and 
[ won't have a step-mamma—indeed, indeed I 
won't!” persisted Ida, erying as if her heart would 


break. 


Nurse Seroop followed her down stairs, 


> over his widowhood ; 


‘ within their bosoms: 


: little difficulty. 


but dreaded to enter the room, lest her master and } 


new mistress should be displeased at her mischiev- 
ous interference. 

Mr. Leverton disengaged the child from his 
arms ; and walking to the door, vbserved the nurse 
on the landing place. 


or 


man angry tone; “ but since you are pleased thus 


, to pervert my daughter's mind, the sooner you 
| provide for yourself the better.” 
Ida was very tired and very sleepy, yet she was | 


} 


“ What's the matter nurse 7” she inquired. “ Do ' 


take off iny shoes and my frock. I wish nobody 
would ever give any balls; though every body did 
admire my dancing, except pa and that pale mild 
lady.” 

* Ah, miss, miss—that pale lady! you may well 
call her pale—so unlike your own dear manna, 
who had cheeks like roses. Mild—mild indeed! 
My poor darling, that I have petted so much, and 


humored in every thing, that I never in all my life | 


contradicted, and who never knew what it was not 
to have her own way! Ah! you, my sweet young 
lady, will soon find the difference between your 
poor nurse Scroop and a step-mother!” 

“A what!’ sereamed Ida, stamping at the 
same moment on the floor. 

“A step-mother!—a horrid step-mother, and 
most likely a step-brother into the bargain ; they 
will beat you black and blue, feed you on mouldy 
bread, and dress you in coarse cloth.” 

Ida wept outright at such a picture. 

“There don’t ery, darling,” continued the kind- 


minded but most injudicious nurse; “ don't ery 


but go to bed. I should not te at all surprised if 


you were to sleep in the garret by and by :—and 
to think that his own servants knew nothing about 
the wedding till to-night! O, I wish you were old 
enough to pluck up a spirit !” 

* But I am old enough !” shouted the lady vixen ; 
“and I know what a step-manima is—it's worse 
ten times, and wickeder, than a governess—and | 
won't have a step-mamma, that I won't: and I'll 
go tothe drawing-room and say so.” 

“Oh, no! my lamb you must not do that,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Scroop: but before the words were 
out of her mouth, the lady (who at that moment 
was as little like a lamb as can well be imagined) 
was out of the nursery, down the stairs like a lap- 
wing, and positiv: ly imto the apartment where 
Mr. and Mrs. Leverton and one or two Intimate 
friends were conv: rsing ina group near the fi 


ire 

place. 
Ida flung herself into her father’s arms. and 
sobbed on his bosom. Her long, half curled, silken 


hair, fell over her neck and shoulders, and her dis- 


arranged dress gave her altogether a wild and un- 
restrained appearance. ‘The pale lady. whom w« 
Shall hereafter designate as Mrs. Leverton kindly 


advanced to enquire the cause of her agitation : 


but the child in her violence, threw off the h ind 


' regards both the young lady and yourself. 


be it my task to prevent its 
being lonely as before. IT will train Ida to be his 
friend and companion! I will build my monument 
and when I am dead, they 
will bless me for the happiness I planted in their 
own home.” 

This excellent lady had undertaken a task of no 
It was very wicked, but no less 
true, that Ida at first positively hated her step- 


. mother with a most decided hatred. 


Poor nurse Scroop had of necessity been dis- 


charged; and Mrs. Leverton devoted herself, as 


she intended, to eradicate evil, and forward the 


‘growth of good in her step-child’s mind. 
his is some of your doings,” he said to her, 


“You shan’t send away my nurse—you shan't | 
send away my nurse!” vociferated the angry Ida, } 


losing all respect for her father’s presence and au- 
thority. Mr. Leverton, as I have said at the com- 
mencement of my story did not understand how 
children ought to be managed; and so he looked 
towards his wife, as if he wished her to determine 
what was to be done. 

Mrs. Leverton advaneed mildly from the other 
end of the room; and addressing the nurse in a 
firm, and yet ina very sweet toned voice, observed : 

*'Take Miss Leverton out of the room, put her 
to bed and to-morrow your master and I will de- 
termine upon what course it is best to pursue as 
Thus 
much IT would say new: I should be sincerely 
sorry that any old servant, after living long and 
(to the best of her abilities) serving faithfully in 
this house, should be dismissed, unless strong ne- 
eessity commanded. Tam sure you are attached 
to your nurseling: and next to my husband’s 
happiness, it is both my duty and my pleasure to 
minister to the happiness of his child.” 

Nurse Seroop entered the drawing-room with a 
scowling brow and a trembling lip; but there was 
a dignity and sweetness about the new lady, that 
both awed and won her; and without making any 
reply to her observation, she curtsied re sp etfully 
and left the room. 

«| oppose d the my sfery you wished preserve d 
towards Ida, as to my new relationship to her, my 
dear Leverton,” continued Mrs. Leverton, addres- 
sing her husband ; “ because mystery is little else 
than falschood—it is incompatible with either truth 
or innocence, and therefore should never have been 


resorted to: it | 


would have been much better for 
you to have told her that Twas what the world ealls 
a sfep-mother ; and then pointed out, kindly, the 
s which T hope 


advantage she will derive from my 


care and atlection. I eannot love you, cearest, 
without loving your child.” 

Mr. Leverton looked affectionate ly on his wife: 
and well he noght. With more be auty that usu- 


ally falls to the lot of woman, she also possessed a 


store of rich and practical information, a calm 
judgment, a subdued and patient spirit, and a warm 
heart. She was fully alive to the advantares of 


education, because she had ¢ 


xperienced their ex- 


ecllenee in herself and she resolved to devote her- 
self stenc to the formation of Ida’s character, 
nad the direction of her abilities: “I am not 
blesse 1 would say, “ with a strong, or even 
t healthy constitution: and [am sure, that in a 
very few dear Leverton will again weep 


She 
never attempted to mislead her, in any way or on 
She told her that God had made her 
beautiful; but she also convinced her, how much 


any topic. 


more admiration was excited by plain girls who 
are good, than by pretty girls who were unamiable. 

Mrs. Leverton loved to draw her comparisons 
from nature, for then she was convinced that her 


groundwork was just; and one day, when Ida 


/ appeared discontented at some remarks she had 


made on beauty, she sent her into the garden, with 
an injunction to gather a nosegay of the flower 
she herself liked best. 
of May, and the little girl soon returne d 


It was early in the month 
with a 
nosegay of wall flowers. 

* What Ida!” gentle 


teacher ; “* wall-flowers—wild, simple wall-flowers ! 


exclaimed her wise and 


Did you not see tulips’ blue-bells, anemonies, and 
many other much handsomer blossoms ?” 

* O yes, many handsomer, certainly.” 
“Then why did you not gather them !” 
« Because they had no smell.” 

* ‘True Ida,” replied Mrs. Leverton, kissing her 
forehead ; and this very boquet proves what I have 
so often said. My dear girl, goodness is to the 
person what fragrance is to the flower—an essence 
that will endure when the beauty of both decay. 
Do you understand me ? 

Ida did understand her: and a preeept so illus- 
trated must be long remembered by every eluld, 
beeause the sight of the flower cannot fail to 
recall it. 

She also managed so to temper Tda’s wit, that it 
lost 


yet notwithstanding all 


retained its brightness though it its edge— 


enlivening, not cutting: 


her care and culture, she could not but regret that 
the young lady was a favorite with this danecrous 
yet fasemating tempter, who too often sits enthroned 
on the prettiest lips in the world, armed with glit- 
tering but poisoned arrows. 


Mrs. 


would say “but remember, love, it will never make 


“Wit must make you foes,” Leverton 
you friends.” 

Ida, who began by hating, at last, and imper- 
ceptibly, finished by loving her, whom she of her- 
self now ealled “her darling mamma.’ And even 
nurse Scroop, who after a time was permitted 
occasionally to visit Miss Ida, allowed “that the 
} 


dear child was 


astonishingly improved.” 

It must be confessed, that had Ida been a child 
of weak understanding, she would not soon have 
profited by her mother’s instruction; and, be it 
also remembered, that although a girl of quick and 
violent temper, she was totally free from the mean 


obstinacy, 


and abominable yviee of ready to ac- 


knowledge, and atone fora fault, as soon as it 


was committed. Itis even more difficult to man- 


age the obstinate than the foolish—the one you 


can command : but the other you can rarely lead. 


- 
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seven to seventeen, convinced that my young 
friends anticipate a happy result from the care 
bestowed upon her who we commenced by calling 
a * young heiress.” 


In a beautiful and well ordered room at Leverton 


castle, and onaconch coyered with blue silk lay a / 


rery thin pale lady : her lips were quite white, and 
looked dry and parched—so parched, that ever and 
anon a tall and graceful girl, in the bloom of early 
womanhood, applied a cooling liquid to their sur- 
face ; and then the very thin, pale lady looked up 
and asmile passed over her still beautiful coun- 
tenance and beamed in her soft eyes. 


“ Dearest Ida,” she said, addressing the tall, 


graceful girl, “this is your seventeenth birth day, 


and yet you are chained by your kind and affec- | 


tionate feelmgs to my couch of sickness and 


suffering. I know yeu ought to be elsewhere ; yet 


the selfishness with which our nature is impregna- | 


ted, makes me love to retain you here.” 

“ My own dear mamma,” replied Ida Leverton, 
throwing her arms around her neck, and pressing 
her rich glowing cheek to the pale one of the 
excellent lady—“*my own dearest mamma, can 
you think I could be happy out of your sight 
at any time during your illness but particularly 
this day—this dear day, when I feel my obligations 
to you return tenfold? ‘This day ten years, what 
bitter promise I held out! Vain, ignorant, violent 
and prejudiced against my best friend—who could 


have attributed the smallest portion of blame to 


you, if you had dismissed me to some _ school, | 


where amongst other foolish girls, my vices might 
have been confirmed, and my prejudices establish- 
ed ? 


education has done for me, how ean I appreciate 


Remembering what I was, and fecling what 
its advantages as they deserve ?” 

“To am amply rewarded,” said Mrs. Leverton, 
all 
ever rewarded when I see the affeetion you bestow 
Ida, Ida, the time will 


soon come wlien you must be to that child in the 


“amply reward d at times: but more than 


upon your little brother. 
place of a mother; and such is my trust in you, 
that T ean leave him with a mind fully and en- 
tirely resting on the execllence and judgment of 
seventeen : it is events not time, that brings wis- 


dom, 


and you my own Ida, are older than many 
who have numbered twenty years.” 

Ida hid her face in her hands and wept. 

The day passed on; and as the evening ad- 
vaneed, the invalid beeame so y isibly worse, that 
Ida longed most impatiently for her father’s return 
birth had 
destroyed all prospect of the heirship nurse Scroop 


from town. THfer step brother (whose 


taught her to look forward to at such an early age 
was leaning from the window, watching for papa, 
and Mrs. Leverton’s dimming eyes were eagerly 
fixed upon the trees that shadowed the avenue, as 
if on their topmost boughs she could discern indi- 
cations of his approach. 

* Read to me again love,” she said; “or sing to 
your harp one of David's penitential Psalms.” 
Ida obeyed, though her voice was tremulous and 
low. 

She had hardly finished, when Mrs. Leverton 
raised her finger, and the word “hush” lingered on 
her lip; “ I heard the trampling of your father’s 


ys 


hors« sS—Is it nol so, edward 


“It is dear papa,” replied the child; ms 


iy I 
run and meet him ’ 


“ Gently, gently,” replied Ida, as the little fellow, 


who understood not that he would soon haye only 
one parent to meet, rushed from the room. 4 

Mrs. Leverton raised herself a little from the 
couch and supported by Ida’s arm, prepared to 
mect her husband—she felt, though she did not say 
so, for the last time. 

“ My dearest Leverton, I am so glad, so thank- 
ful, that God has spared me for this mecting—is 
the deed executed ?” 

Mr. Leverton, who was greatly shocked at the 
change that had taken place in his wife’s appear- 
ance since the morning, silently placed a roll of 
parchment in her extended hands. 

* For you my child,” she said, laying the bond 
in Ida’s lap; “your father has gifted you with 
half his property. I would not have you receive 
ouly a daughter's portion, through the instrument- 
ality of me or mine. 


Ida would have interrupted her; but she raised 
her hand in token of silence, and looked on the | 
, clouds tinged with the last rays of the setting sun. 


“ About this hour, this day ten years, dearest 
Leverton, we both looked upon your child ; and in 
answer to the question you put, of what will she 
be in ten years’ time ? I replied, every thing you 
could wish her, if she is properly managed. Is 
she every thing you can wish ? and are you satisfied 
with your poor wife’s stewardship ?” 

** Satisfied, Mary,” he replied, “ is a poor word 
to express the thankfulness, the gratitude I feel 
for what you have done.” He was too agitated 
to proceed, but pressed her hand earnestly to his 
heart. . 

“It is enough,” she murmured ; and requested 
that her little son might be brought into the room. 
She that 


father and sister, and then she placed a hand of 


motioned he should stand between his 


his in their’s :—* You will be as a mother to him, 


Ida?” 


she continued, in 


Ida’s tears replied. “ How wise it is, 
wavering tone—“how 
Had I neglected 
Ida, she would have been unfit for the charge shi 
May the 


Almighty bless you all; and may the renewal of 


a low, 
very wise it is, to do our duty ! 


has so willingly promised to undertake. 


each day be the renewal of happiness !” 


She laid down her head. and her existence and 
her blessing passed from her lips at the same mo- 
ment. 


I need only add to this true tale. that Ida, after 
SEVENTEEN, realized the propheey made when she 


Was SEVEN. 
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SIR JOSEPIL BANKS. 


Sin Joseru Banks, was born. in 1643, at Revesby 


Abbey, in Leicestershire, and educated at Eton 


and Oxford. Ilis love of travelling, and of natural 
history, prompted him to explore foreign countries : 
and, accordingly, in 1763, he made a voyage to 


Labrador and Newfoundland ; in 1768, accompa- 


. the degree of doctor of laws. 


. voluntarily 


14] 


nied the great navigator Cook ; and, in 1772, visi- 
ted Iceland and the Western Isles of Scotland. 
While with Captain Cook, he nearly lost his life by 
the intense cold, at Terra del Fuego. On_ his re- 
turn, the university of Oxford conferred on him 
In 1778, he obtained 
the order of the Bath, and the presidency of the 
Royal Society; but, after having held the latter 
about five years, his conduct so deeply offended 
many scientific members, that a schism was on the 
point of taking place. The differences were, how- 
ever, arranged, and he held his seat till he died, on 
the 9th of May, 1820. 
the Philosophical ‘Transaction, and a tract on the 
Rust in Wheat. 


history was the most complete in Europe. 


He wrote some papers in 


His collection of books on natural 





JOHN WITHERSPOON, 

Joun Witherspoon, alike distinguished as a min- 
ister of the gospel, and a patriot of the Revolution, was 
born in the parish of Yester, a few miles from Edin- 
burgh, on the fifth of February, 1722. He was lin- 
eally descended from John Knox, the celebated 
Scottish reformer; and was sent at an early age to 
the public school at Haddington, where he applied 
himself closely to the study of classical literature. 

At the age of fourteen, he was removed to the 
University of Edinburgh; and on completing his 
theological studies, he was ordained and settled in 
the parish of Beith, in the west of Scotland. 


Doctor Witherspoon left behind him a sphere of 


great usefulness and respectability, in retiring from 
his nativeland. Hearrived in America in August, 
1768, and in the same month was inaugerated Pres- 
ident of the College of New Jersey. His exertions 
in raising the eharacter and inereasing the funds of 
this institution, were successful and indefatigable. 

On the oceurrence of the American war, the col- 
lege was broken up, and the officers and students 


were dispersed. Doctor Witherspoon now assumed 


anew attitude before the American public. On be- 
comung a citizen ofthe country, he warmly espoused 
her cause against the British ministry. He was a 


delegate to the Convention which formed the re pub- 
lican Constitution of New Jerse Vy; 
self 


and proved him- 


as able a politecian as he was known to be 


philosopher and divine. Karly in the year 1776, 
thr 
Congre ss, by the pe ople of New Jers y- 


he was chosen a representative to General 
lk 
a part in the deliberations on the question of inde- 


2 hl 
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a gentleman, who declared that the country was 


took 
pendence, for which he was a warm advocate. 


not yet ripe for a declaration of independence, he 
replied:  Sir,in my judgment, the country is 
not only ripe, but rotting.” 

For the space of seven years, Doctor Wither- 
spoon continued a delegate from New Jersey to the 
Continental Congress. Few 
energy or promptitude, or attended more clos ly and 
faithfully than he to the duties of his station 

At the close of the year 1779, Doctor With rspoon 
retired from resigned 


Congress, and 


the care and instruction of the students to another 
[lis name, however, continued to add eck vrity to 
the institution, over which he had so er ditably pre- 


, and in 1783 


sided. But he did not remain long in repose. 


1781, he was again chosen to Congr 
he embarked for England, with the view of pro- 
college, for which he 
Ile returned to Ameri- 


cain L784, and again withdrew from active life. 


moting the interests of the 


had already done so much. 


Doctor Witherspoon was an admirable model for 


men acted with more 


) 
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a young preacher: ‘ A profound theologian, per- 
spicuous and simple in his manner; an universal 
scholar, acquainted with human nature ; a grave, 
dignified, solemn speaker ;—he brought all the ad- 
vantages derived from these sources, to the illus- 
tration and enforcement of divine truth. His social 
qualities rendered him one of the most companiona- 
ble of men.” 

Doctor Witherspoon was twice married ; the first 
time in Scotland, at an early age, toa lady of the 
name of Montgomery: and the second time, at the 
age of seventy years, to a lady who was only twen- 
He had several children, who all passed, 
or are passing, honorably through life. He died on 
the 15th day of November, 1794, in the seventy- 


ty-three. 


third year of his age. His works have been col- 


lected in four volumes, octavo. 





mit S CH b th AW So 
THE BEGGAR. 
[From the French. } 

Many years since, when I was a young man 
about twenty years of age, I used very frequently 
to spend Sunday with my mother, who resided at 
Versailles, this being the only day of the week on 
which I could leave Paris. I generally walked as 
far as the Barrier, and thence I took a seat in one 
of the public carriages, to my mother’s house. 
When [happened to be too early for the dilligence, 
I used to stop and converse with a beggar, whose 
name was Anthony, and who regularly took his 
station at the Barrier de Passy, where in a loud 
voice, he solicited alms from every one who passed, 
with a degree of perseverance that was really aston- 
ishing. I generally gave hina trifle, without inqui- 
ring whether he deserved it or not, partly because I 
had got into the habit of doing so, and partly to get 
rid of his importunities. One day in summer, as I 
waited for the dilligence, I found Anthony at his 
usual post, exerting his accustomed fori of petition. 
‘* For the love of heaven, bestow your alms ona 
poor man—Messieurs, Mesdaies, the smallest trifle 
will be gratefully received.” 

While Anthony was in this manner pouring his 
exclamation into the ears of every one who came 
within the reach of his voice, a middle-aged man, 
Iie hada 


pleasant expression of countenance, was very well 


of respectable appearance joined us. 


dressed, and it might be scen at a glance that he 
Was a man in good circumstances. Here was a 
fit subject for the beggar, who quickly made his ad- 
vances, proclaiming in a loud yoice his poverty, and 
soliciting relief. 

* You need not be a beggar unless you please,” 
replied the gentleman, “ when you have an income 
of ten thousand crowns.” 

** You are pleased to jest, Sir,” said Anthony. 

** By no means,” said the gentleman, ** 1 never 
Was more serious in my life. Listen to me, my 
friend. You perceive that I am well dressed—and 
I tell you, that I have every thing a reasonable 
man need desire.” 

“ Ah, Sir, you are a fortunate man.” 

* Well, my friend, 1 would not have been so if I 
sat and begged as you are doing.” 

“ T have no other means of obtaining my living.” 
* Are you lame?” 
** No, Sir.” 


* You are not blind, nor deaf, and you certainly 
are not dumb, as every passer-by can testify. 


Listen: I shall tell you my history in a few words. 


» 
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RURAL REPOSITORY 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago I was a beggar, 
like yourself; at length I began to see that it was 
very disgraceful to live on the bounty of others, and 
I resolved to abandon this shameful way of life as 
soon as I possibly could. I quitted Paris, and 
The 


people were very kind to me, and in a short time, I 


went into the provinces—begged for old rags. 


returned to Paris with a tolerable large bundle of 


rags of every description. I carried them to a 
paper-maker, who bought them at a fair price. I 
went on collecting, until to my great joy, my finan- 
ces enabled me to purchase rags, so that I was no 
longer forced to beg for them. At length, by dili- 
gence and industry, I became rich enough to buy 
an ass with two panniers, and they saved me both 


time and labor. My business increased ; the paper 


' makers found that [ dealt honestly with them; I 


never palmed off bad rags for good ones; I 


prospered, and see the result. In place of being a 
poor, despised beggar, I have ten thousand crowns 
a year, and two houses, in one of the best streets in 
Paris. If, then, my friend, you can do no better, 
begin asa rag merchant. And here” he continued, 
“is a crown to set you up in your new trade ; it is 
more than I had; and, in addition, please take no- 
tice, that if I find you here another Sunday, [ shall 
report you to the police.” 

On saying this, the old gentleman walked off, 
leaving Authony and mysclf ina state of great 
surprise. Indeed, the beggar had been so much 
interested in the history he had heard, that he stood 
with open mouth, and eyes, in mute astonishment, 
nor had he even powcr to solicit alms from two 
well-dressed ladies, who passed at that moment. 

I could not help being struck with the story, but 
I had no time to comment upon it, as the diligence 
had arrived, in which I seated myself, and pur- 
sued my way.—F rom that period I lost sight of the 
beggar; whether the fear of the police, or the hopes 
of gaining ten thousand crowns a year, had wrought 
the change, I was not aware; it is sufficient to 
say, that from that day forward, he was never seen 
at the Barrier. 

Many years afterwards, it happened that busi- 
ness called me to Tours. In strolling through the 
city, I stepped into a book-seller’s shop to purchase 
I found 


ll yusily ( miploye d, while a 


a new work that had made some noise. 
there four young men, u 
stout, good-looking man was giving them orders, 
as he walked up and down, with an air of impor- 
I thought I had see 


seller before but 


tance. n the face of the book- 
where, I could not for a moment 
tell, until he spoke, and then I discovered him to be 
my old friend Anthony. ‘The recognition was mu- 
tual; he grasped my hand and led me through his 
shop, mito a well furnished parlor ; he lavished eve ry 
kindness on me, and finally gave ime his history from 

With the crown 
h id 


He made mon y—becann 


the time we parted at the Barricr. 
of the stranger, he began, as hi advised him, 


to collect rags. the 
partner ofa paper manufacturer—married his daugh- 
ter—in short his hopes were fulfilled—his ambition 
gratified, and he could easily count his income at 
ten thousand crowns. He prayed every day for 
had the 


the degraded condition 


blessings on his benefactor, who been 


means of raising him from 


of a common beggar. Anthony is so convinced of 


the evil and sin of idleness, and of subsisting on tlh 


charity of others, that, whul 


those 


liberal and kind to 
who are willing to work, no entreaties, no 
supplication ever prevailed on him to bestow a 


ingle sous on those who would not help themselves. 
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A STORY WITIL A MORAL 

A puitosorner fell in love witha widow as ami- 
able as beautiful. ‘They were both free, and it was 
thought the affair would shortly end in marriage ; 
but the widow thought she would assure herself 
better of the affection’of her lover, for she was a co- 
In the 
meanwhile she allowed the philosopher to pass all 


quette, so she prolonged the courtship. 
his evenings at her house. ‘Those were happy eve- 
nings for him, and the habit of so spending them 
had become a daily and supreme necessity—any 
other relaxation appeared impossible. 

Yet out of one of those caprices so well known 
to pretty women, the beautiful widow took it into 
her pretty head to quarrel with her faithful admirer. 
He was denied her house—it fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the poor man. ‘This event happened on Sun- 
day, and the philosopher passed his first evening in 
despair; Monday evening found him in a new ex- 
cess of grief; ‘Tuesday his misery was profound ; 
Wednesday much reflection disposed him to bear 
his part manfully ; Thursday he passed his eve- 
ning at the theatre, where two light pieces afforded 
him some amusement; Friday he went to a party, 
at which there were some v« ry pretty women. Sat- 
urday threw in his way a piquant adventurer— 
* Never in my life,” said he, have [ been so much 
amused.” Jt was at this time that he reeeived v 


billet 


over, the philosopher was recalled to her favor. 


from the beautiful widow. Her caprice was 
“It is too late,” he replied; * you have allowed me 
to see that I can pass my evenings and amuse 
myself without you. I shall not marry again.” 
Moral.—The philosopher is the smoker or gam- 
bler, the cigar or the favorite game is the capricious 
and coquetish widow. Ina moment of spite or of 
thought the smoker or the gambler has found that 
he can live without the cigar or the favorite raine. 
the breath, the teeth, the 


Smoking atlects june 


and the pocket ; gambling, the purse, the morals, 
manners ind mind. ar si le premie pasqmu coutle;: 
it is only necessary to sect about conquering a vice 
or bad habit and it is conquered. 

THE ELDER KEAN, 

In private life Kean was the most contradictory 
character Lever met with; affable and overbearing 
by turns; in either case without sufficient cause. 
Lavishly, nay, foolishly liberal, or niggardly mean 
and suspicious 


wo ud 


With aretined taste for music, he 
listen attentively, and laugh heartily ata 
ey votedly fond 
of children and animals, he was sometimes brutal 


blackeuard’s song in a becrhouse. 


in his domestic behavior. An enthusiastic admirer 


of flowers, birds, shrubs, and Nature in her sim- 
plest garb, he would spend days and weeks in a den 
of vice and depravity. His chosen associates were 
selected froiu the lowest dregs of societ y—prize-tight- 
ers, thief-catchers, and knaves and fools of low de- 
gree, * as ignorance mad drunk’ —though sought 
after and courted by all the ric 
Wi i soli r, 


teous and gentleman-like in his deportment, if he 


h and low in mind 


and station. he was ck gantly cour- 


thought proper , but when intoxicated, he was dis- 


gustin rly coarse and vulgar in the extreme. 


Kean had his degrees of drunkenness, aceording 
to a calculation made by a faithful servant of his, 


Miller. ‘This 
attached to his master—all 


I think named man was devotedly 


adore d 


menials him 


and if Kean happened to be dining with a party of 
eontle: 


nen, which he was obliged todo sometimes, 


Miller—who was anxious about his condueting him- 
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when it was getting late, and the servants were or- 
dered to leave the room, would take his station near 
the door, and from time to time make the following 
inquiries of any of the party who might pass him. 

‘** How is master getting on, sir?” 

“Oh, very well, Miller,” would be the probable 
reply. 

“ Is he getting—ch?” says Miller significantly. 

* Getting what?” says the stranger. 

“ Getting tipsy, sir! if you must have it.” 

* Oh, just a little.” 

* Ah! [thought how it would be,” Miller would 
say, witha sigh. ‘ And he promised me he'd be- 
have himself.” 

In half an hour he would make another inquiry 
to the same effect, and receive for an answer— 

“ Oh he’s just a little high, glorious company ! 
H[e’s going to sing us a song.” 

* Going to sing,” says Miller, with anxiety. 


‘* What is he going to sing, sir? What's the name 
of the song !” 

* The Storm.” 
“The Storm! Ah! Isece how it is: 


to sing ‘The Storm,’ he must be getting very drunk.” 


if he’s going 
Another half hour would pass, and he would 
listen at the key hole, or, perhaps, open the door 
quietly, and thrust his head into the room, withdraw 
it in an instant, and, shutting the door, turn round 
with a look of horror, and exclaim, * it’s all over! 
he’s past hope! he’s out of his senses! he’s talking 
Latin! And now he’s sure to make a beast of 
himself!"—Jvoe Cowell’s Thirty Years among 
players. 
INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

Woman! 

felt? 


when and where was not thy influence 
From the time when Adam and Eve roamed 
a pure and sinless couple through Eden's flowery 
paths, even until now, has proud man yielded to 
thy gentle power. From the sunny regions of the 
palin, to the ice-bound coast of the north, has the 
influence of the female been felt and acknowledged. 
There is no relation in society, where she may not 
exert her power in favor of virtue, religion and 
morality, or vice, wickedness and immorality. —For 
her itis to bid the evils of the land to de part. 
Sister, if you frequent the public amusements of 
the day, if you are found at the theatres and other 
places of dissipation, are you not encouraging your 
brothers in the-road that 
Wife, if you join the games of chanee, and look 


With smiling countenance upon the 


leads to sin and rum? 


gamester, won- 


der not if in after years you are left homeless and 


deserted. ‘Too late came the disapproving glance, 


the habits were too firmly fixed. Daughter, if you 


raise not your voice against the sparkling bowl, if 


you are not a bold and active advocate for temper- 


anee, be not suprised if thy father find the * worm 


of the still” to “ outverguin all the worms of the 
Nile’ Ifthe sister and daughter can exert so 
powerful an influence, what must be that of the 
mother? Llers is an influence which shall extend 


through all time.—Good lessons and moral princ.- 


ples she may imstill so deep in the youthful bre ist 
of herehildren that viee with its thousand siven 
VOLE? shall never lure th ire i i ~ Llis « trict 

tegrity She shall often lead them to the foot « 
the Crossand make them fanuliar with the teachin 
of Jesus. until th earn tol them, and look th 
pity upon the infidel, and d pise the bold sentiment 
ol th 1! t 


; though at times he may heed them not, yet a moth- 


er’s counsels are never forgotten. If the motherless 


boy goes astray, mention but the name of his sainted 


mother, and immediately his mind recurs to the 
time when she knelt with him and invoked the 
blessing of heaven on his head, and prayed that he 
might be kept from sin—you have recalled him to the 
ways of peace, and in penitence and faith he calls 
upon his mother’s God to hear and pardon.—Wom- 


/ an, let not thy influence pause here, but guide, en- 


' courage and strengthen thy sister woman. ‘Too long 


be for the benefit of those around thee. 


hast thou neglected and forgotten the frail wanderer } 


from the path of duty. 


Hasten on 


_ that great and glorious day when sin and sorrow 


shall be banished from the world, and all shall ac- , 


knowledge Jesus as their Saviour—Gospel Teacher. | 





SCENE IN A SCIIOOL ROOM. 


* (Cassin the history, stand up. Are you ready 
on the questions ?” 

‘¢ Yeth, ‘ir.” 

** Billy, who was the first hunter!” 

** Noah.” 

“Why ?” 

* Cause he collected all the beasts and birds and 
fishes into the ark, as to save ’em from being drown- 
ed.” 

* Not exactly, but that willdo for you.” 

“ Tlarvey Diggs.” 

“ Yeth ‘i.” 

** Bring up your composition. 


What subject did 
I give you?” 

** Here it ith ‘ir, composition on wales and wale 
. . in ee . . 
fisheries. Wales are a mountamous country im the 


continent of England. Wale fisheries principally 


co out from new bedford and nantucket round 


Cape Horner, which is crooked and hard to navi- 
gate; the people of wales are called whalemen, and 
toasted cheese are called welsh rabbits, as nigh as 


I can remember. 


There is no more about wales 


except walebones, and——” 
* Sir, go to your seat, or I'll whale you! Silence! 
Begin, writing class.” 

“ May I vct a drink, thir?” 

‘© No, sir!” 

* Well, L swow I can’t write any, ’cause my 
mouth’s so dry.” 


MERE WEALTIL 
Wuat do you mean by mere wealth. My notion 
of present comforts is independence of hirelings, 
whether man or beast, and as to wealth what is 


W hat els 


empires the progress ol civilization, 


there in this world beyond it? 
the 1 
the ce velopment of 
What but 


the shalt, launches the balloon intothe sky, o1 lunges 
J i 


controls 
are h Ol 
science, the cultivation of art 


money causes the crucible to crow, sinks 


the diving bell into the depths of the ocean. Of 
what ctalis composed the key of the poct’s i use 
ination, the or itor’s eloquence, thi physician ~ ill 
thy cit To A il and fervor? ()| cold, sir. of cur- 
rent void I! who ha that, co as k son 
their thrones, or philosopher in them cabinets : 
I 

‘Talk not to me of the refinements of art. lt unit 
to « them | buy up both art and tists 10 

eh | ‘ ul lial +a legion of sculptors und paint. 
ers Your ¢ pital t,as the only olid sover n 


Then rouse thee, Oh, } 
; woman! and exert thy power, feeble though it may | 


the girls are commanded to kiss the men; and that 
is in the golden rule, “© Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 





Cou. Boppens, who was very fat, being accosted 
by aman to whom he owed money, with a how d’ye 
do? answered, “ Pretty well, 1 thank you ; you find 


[ hold my own.” “ Yes, sir,” rejoined the man, 


“and mine too, to my sorrow.” 





Tue Srarrans.—A dancer said to a Spartan, 
* You cannot stand so long on one leg as | can.” 
“ Perhaps not,” said the Spartan, “ but any goose 


” 


can. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage patd. 

Cc. T. Van Deusenville, Ms. $1,00; P. M. Lucasville, O. 
81,00; W. M. Rushville, N. Y. 31,00; Hl. Hf. Hf. Three 
Mile Bay, N. Y. 81,00; TL. M. W. Freedom, O. $1,00; 0. 8. 
West Almond, N. Y. 1,00; A.& C.P. West Harpersticid, 
N. Y. $2.00; L. W. Shoreham, Vt. $1,00; 8. IL F. Flash- 
ing, N. Y. $1,00; L. J. B. Willink, N. Y. 81,00; L.N. Plat 
Brook, N. Y¥. 81,00; A. M. IL. Union Society, N. Y.$1,00; 
P. M. Chenango Forks, N. Y. 81,00; W.H. Windham, Vt. 
$1,00; S. A. M. Black River N. Y. $1,00; H. L. Union, 
N. Y. $1,00. 





Flarried, 

In Christ Church, in this city. on the 14th inst. by the 
tev. P. Teller Babbit, Mr. John Crissey, to Miss Charlotte 
Barker 

At Greenport, on the 6th inst. by Michael Delamater, 
Esq. Mr. Robert Weeks, of Greenport, to Miss Lavina, 
daughter of Balttus Miller, formerly of Livingston. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. John C. Van Deusen, Mr. 
Rufus C. Tracy to Miss Julia A Strever both of Hillsdale. 

At Livingston, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Jacob D. Fon- 
da, Mr. Daniel Hedges, to Miss Maria Miller. 

At Flat Brook, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. Brainard 
Kent, of Canaan Centre, Mr. Ebenezer Nutting, of Canaan, 
to Miss Elizabeth Graham Bristol, of the former place, 


Wier, 

Tn this citv, on the Mh inst. Miss Eve Miller, in the 25th 
year of her age 

She died of Pulmonary Consumption after an illness of 
about eighteen months. She embraced religion at the age 
of eighteen, under the labors of the Rev. J. Tripitt then 
pastor of the M. EB. Church in this city. Ot which she im 
mediately became a member, and lived in its communion 
till she was called to join “ the church of the first born in 
heaven.” Our young friend may be said to have been an 
intelligent and consistent christian. On entering her room 
you «did not tind her table spread is so Common at 


as 


present) with books only calculated to feed the fancy,weak 
en the judgement, and create a morbed sensibility.—But 
with those which would enlarge the understanding and 
cultivate the moral feelings which alone prepares for use 
fulness in life and“ gives boldness in the day of judgement.” 

With a heart warmed with the love of him “ who went 
ibout doing good,”’ she was found engaged in the Sunday 


School cause, and the Missionary enterprise as long as her 
health would possibly justify—and even after she was con 


fined within the narrow limits of her dwelling, she 
ceased not her labor of love During her indisposition 
she gave evidence thatshe had cultivated the grace of 
patience even to maturity. For [believe not a solitary 


murmur was known to have escaped her lips—and with 
that, a calm resignation tothe willofGod. A little before 
her departure to the home ofthe just made pertect,she re- 


marked, that it was worth living a whole life in sickness 
and in pain thus to die Adding I have nota fear, “ not 
idoubt,” [ am ready to go. Glory to Jesus who hath 
brought me safe through—and thus the departure “ to be 
with Jesus which is far better.” 
! ed 
W n 1, 
A r 

In this city, on the Sth inst. Margaret M’Introy, in her 
dthyven 

On the 7th inst. Jane S. Blunt, in the 24th vear of her age 

On the 13th inst. Caty daughter of George and Mary 
Clapper, aged 7 months and 14 days 

On the lth st. atthe residenceofl Tobias L. Hogeboom, 
nd.hen J ep Powe r, inthe &B4th ve of lis age 

On the 4th inst. Jane Clow, in! ih veur 

On the Sth inst. Henry Anable, in the 54th year of his 
age 

On the 6th inst. Susan Mead in the 6%h year ot her 
n 

mt ith inst. Anna, 3 gest ighter of Ira D. and 
Charlotte R } ond 2 years and 7 months, 

At Athens, on the tih inst. Jotun Lawton, an old and 
resper ‘ mil ! ety of Friends 

0 ‘itl suddenly, Dr. Hatherly Foster, of 
! Nl 1ivears . 
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A Poet 


Origimal Pootry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
ANGEL OF THE PAST. 
Wuewn fainting in life’s desert way 
The weary heart sits down to rest, 
Afflicted, wrung and desolate, 
By many ills opprest; 


When the cold mildew of despair 
O’er the lone spirit slowly creeps ; 

When Hope forgets her minstrelsy 
And turns away, and weeps; 


The pale sweet angel of the past 
With dewy eye, and drooping mein 

Comes o’er the naked waste to cast 
Her tableu vivant scene. 


Grouped by her Witch of Endor hand 
They come a fair and smiling train, 

From every green and pleasant land 
Through which our path has lain. 


Memories from Friendship’s blessed vale 
Proffer again the dear caress, 

But in the back ground stand deceit, 
And cold forgetfulness. 


Shadows from Love’s delightful bower, 
With red rose wreaths, and golden lyres, 
Present their glowing offerings, 
And touch the altar fires; 


But sorrow with her torturing train, 
The 


Pass slow before the beauteous group; 


parting pang, the shrouded clay, 


We groan and turn away. 


Thus gather all the hopes and joys, 
That dazzled and deceived our youth, 
But now upon them clear and cold 
Lies the stern light of truth. 


At length bape 
Memories of 
On brow and breast there is no stain, 


an angel train, 


childhood, pure and sweet; 


No sci] upon their feet. 


They seek no wealth beyond the flower 
That blossoms by the valley brook ; 
Or summer fruits, that make their bower 

dy hill or rocky nook. 


They ask no joys but such as stay 
In love around a father’s hearth ; 

They worship only God in heaven, 
And mother upon earth. 


Their gentle voices are more sweet 
Than evening songs of summer birds; 
Remorse and sorrow and deceit, 


Are never in their words. 


We yield us tothe ] oly spell, 


As many a blessed group appears ; 
And now the ice that cramped the heart 
Dissolves in baliny tear 


For the Rural Re pository. 
A POET’S DREAM. 
sat in his old arm chair, 
With his hance 


lon his aching brow 


; 


While the fingers that idly parted his hair 


Seemed the only comb that had ever been there, 

poe . gi ’ 

Though the locks that fi ll on his forehead fais 
Betokened a Na vow. 


t, Lypia JANE. 


RURAL REPO 


E The dneeay motion was lalling still 

; Of that long and slender hand, 

So he bent his head though it rested ill 

Till it touched the tip of the gray goose quill, 

Which oft in obeying his wayward will 
Had been like a fairy’s wand, 


werner 


He slept, that poet so wan and pale ; 
He slept in his old arm chair; 
And in dreams he roved thro’ a flowery vale 


Where spices breathed in the odorous gale 
And birds with rich plumage seemed to sail 


On the soft and balmy air. 


Anda form was hovering near his side 
That an artist’s eye might love ; 

Her brow was swelling in queenly pride, 

And her cheek with rich carnation vied, 

And a soul in her dark eye seemed to hide 
Like an angel’s from above. 


Pee eeeeeeeeee ee 


She spoke ; and the Poet stood hushed and still 
And his eye was wet with tears; 


From her lip of ruby there flowed at will 

A voice whose melody seemed to fill 

The heart with a strange and mystic thrill 
Like the music of the spheres. 


“ There are hearts” she said that have not grownold 
Beneath the blessed sun, 

That the hand of avarice cannot hold 

In his grasp so griping and dull and cold; 

Hearts that can value thy worth untold: 


Shall I own that mine is one ?”’ 


” 


said the Poet then ; 
But alas, what dire mishap! 


“Oh, bliss unhoped! 


His head that had leaned against his pen 

Upset the inkstand which tumbled thea 

On the littered floor of his wretched den 
And emptied the ink in his lap. 


The Poet awoke at its noisy fall, 


But where was the vi 
« The cobwebed roof an 
And the garments stained likea funeral pall, 
Aad the half expiring fire, were all 
That remained of its dazzling light. 


ion bright? 


l the dusty wall, 


A note whose seal was Medusa’s head 
On the table before 
**'Tis Chloe’s refusal,” he faintly said, 
Then hid the scroll in the embers red 
And ere} 


To dream of a brighter day. F., 


him lay 3 


t like a snail to his unmade bed 


H. C. 


For the Rural Repository. 


Lines suggested on visiting a grave yard where for 130 
long years in quiet repose slept the pilgrims in one of the 
New England states. The sexton had been engaged in re 
moving the remains for the purpose of linproving the spot, 
it being in the midst of a city, when very jusily a remon 
strance from the people forbade the act. 


Tomus of the ancient dead! 
Ol! sexton leave 
Sacred be 


this spot— 

their bi d, 

Thy spade shall harm the: 

Here mouldering in the dust 
A hundred years or more, 

Are those who fought and died for us; 


And wouldst thou dig them o'er. 


ib not. 


No, this consecrated spot. 
Unhallowed si 
Until the creata 
Shal 


all not be, 
changel’s trump 
] summons them away. 

Then sexton take thy spade and hoe, 
Thy peck and shovel too, 
And from this spot, go, digger, go! 

Touch not these sacred tombs. 
LloMERUS. 


Greenport, March, 1844. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 


WEEKLY JOURNAL 


: Rach Number Embellished with one or more Engravings 


) and laudable means, 


Price $1 per annum. 

The lively interest felt by all the friends of Temperance 
in the success of the cause, the continued progress of the 
reformation, and a desire to urge it forward by every just 
are reasons Which influence the Sub- 


scriber to issue 


A New Temperance Paper. 


His object will be to establish a journal which may fur 
nish instruction, entertainment, and amusement to every 
reader, and be a welcome and agreeable visitor in every 


, family. 


Although the “ Spirit of the Age,” will ever be a zealous 


’ advocate of genuine Washingtonian principles, yet it will 


} portion of its space devoted to the 


not be so strictly devoted to the subject of Temperance as 
to exclude other matter of moment and interest. The most 
important News of the day, pleasing moral Tales, Anec- 
dotes, Wellerisms, &c. will appear trom time to time, in 
its columns to furnish zest, variety, and interest. 

The © Spirit of the Age,” willalso have a certain limited 
cause of * Odd Fellow- 
ship.” ‘The Publisher is confident that the highly respeet- 
able portion of our citizens, Who belong to this Order, will 
sanction and aid his efforts to extend this sphere of its in 
fluence and usefulness, and that this feature will not be 
objectionable to any of his subseribers. 

There will be another feature in this paper which the 
Subscriber flatters himself will form an additional attrac- 
tion. le has (at considerable expense) made arrangements 
to embellish every number with an engraving or spirited 
cutaccompanied with appropriate explanatory remarks 
or extracts culled from various sources lo suit the occasion. 
Thus cach paper will contain a Pictorial Department which 
by adding to its variety, will increase its interest, and con- 
sequently enhance its value. 

In short, no pains will be spared to render the * 
of the Age,” a useful agent in the cause of Temperance, a 
formidable foe to King Alcobol, and at the same time a 
pleasing fireside companion. 

The desire of the edttor is to supply his paper with such 
a variety of miscellaneous matter as to prevent the taste 
from becoming cloyed by a superabundance of reading on 
any one subjeet, thus thwarting the object most desirable to 
be accomplished. He hopes the public will encourage his 
endeavors to establish a ‘Temperance Pertodical, which 
shall find its way into every portion of society and be a 
favorite among that class especially Whom itis our main 
object to benetit 

To Merchants, Tradesmen, and all who have occasion to 
advertise; the Publisher would say, that his columns will 
be open as a medium for their advertisements, and he will 
be happy to oblige them on the most liberal terms. As be 
expects ap extensive circulation for his paper, there will be 
an inducement for the business part of our citizens to ad 
vertise in its columns. 

The “ Spirit of the Age,” will be printed in folie form, 
on new and legible type, and on good paper—each sheet 26 
inches in length, and l84 inches in width and each page 
containing five columns. It will be published every Thurs 
day, the lirst number to be issued in the course of next Week. 

LBRMweS 

The terms for single Subscribers will be $1,00 per annum 
in advance. 

To those who become subscribers to the “ Rural Reposi 
tory,” and the “* Spirit of the Age,” both papers will be 
furnished for 81,75, if paid in advance at the ofhee, and all 
those who have how paid forthe * Repository” can have 
the other paper tor 75 cents. 

These liberal terms the subscribers trusts will ensure a 
generous patronage, and a wide « + —s 1. 


. B. STODDARD. 


Spirit 


Hudson, April 19, 1A. 


MOAAL ASPOSITONL 


18 PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Win. B. Stoddard. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental ‘Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday,in the Quarto form, every number embel 
lished with one or more supertor Wood engravings, and also 
a portrait of some distinguished person, containing twenty 
six numbers ol cight pages each, with a title page and index 
to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.—One Bollar per anuum, INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. Persons remitting us $3,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies; for 85,00, Seven Copies ; for 87,00, 
Ten Copies; for S10.00, Fiftcen Copies. To those who 
send us $5,00, we will give the 18th Volume, (gratis) and 
for 87,00, their choice of either the lathor 19th Volumes ; 
and for 310,00, the Ieth and 19th Volumes. We havea few 
copies of the Lith, I2th, 3th, Mth, ih, Peth and 1th vol 
umes, and any one sending for the 20th volume, can have 
as many copies of cither of the volumes as they wish, at 
one shinee rat 

*Nosubscription received forlessthan one year. All 
the (4 Kk numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 

ee POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit sub- 
scriptions fora paper, tree of expense 
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